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vidualistic legislation; for instance it still has the whipping post, though it is only rarely used.
Above all, with a population less than the total number of employees in some really big companies, Delaware is famous as a home for great corporations, and the notation "incorporated in Delaware" may be seen on any number of distinguished letterheads. This is mostly because the state has very generous tax laws in regard to capitalization. Ford is a Delaware corporation; so is Coca-Cola; so are Commonwealth,& Southern, the American Snuff Company, American Radiator, Bethlehem Steel, Pullman, Allis-Chalmers, Wrigley, Associated Gas & Electric, and a multitude of others. Competitors, as we know, tend to cluster together. Consider automobiles in Detroit or rubber in Akron. Similarly, both Hercules Powder and Atlas Powder exist side by side with Du Pont in Delaware, and so does American Viscose, its great competitor in rayon.2
Something special among corporations is International Latex of Dover, Delaware, under the presidency of Abraham N. Spanel, which as a public service regularly publishes long two-column advertisements in the newspapers. These do not mention Latex; they do mention the necessity to conquer cancer, the Maternal and Child Welfare Act, contemporary chronicles of scientific progress, and the need for world organization in the atomic age. In effect these advertisements are editorials; many, in fact, are actual reprints of editorials from other newspapers, or articles by specialists. Their impact is all toward social progress. Advertisements of this type on such a scale are a characteristic American phenomenon; I do not think they exist anywhere else in the world.
But to return to the Du Fonts. An astonishingly versatile and enterprising Frenchman named Pierre Samuel Du Pont de Nemours, fled France a step ahead of the guillotine in 1789, and came to America hoping to establish a tract for emigrants in the Shenandoah, This Du Pont, who was the son of a watchmaker, is today considered the father of the family. He was a close friend of Thomas Jefferson's, and many letters that he exchanged with Jefferson survive. They had one point in agreement among many, that agriculture should be the basis of national life, and it is a striking irony that, out of Du Pont's loins, should have arisen one of the most conspicuous industrial organizations in history. Pierre Du Pont had a son likewise remarkable for individuality
2 "It is absurd," writes Professor Brogan in The American Character, p. 93, "that the three counties that make up Delaware should be empowered to charter corporations to do business all over the Union on terms more profitable to the corporations' comptrollers than to the body politic." William Dwight Whitney, in Who Are the Americans? writes, "The tamer state legislatures, such as that of Delaware, have . . . not merely imposed very low duties for incorporation under their laws, but have provided that the shareholders and directors of a Delaware corporation may meet wherever they choose, and have made innumerable other most carefully drafted provisions to meet the convenience of company management Indeed, Delaware has been as preeminent in this field as Nevada in divorce."